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Abstract. The purpose of the study is to investigate the effect of emergency remote learning on students’ 
interest in receiving online classes as part of the post-pandemic education paradigm in Morocco. Through non- 
probability snowball sampling, a total of 143 Moroccan students enrolled at Sidi Mohammed Ben Abdellah 
University Fez, Morocco participated in the study by completing a 21-item questionnaire. The instrument consisted 
of demographic questions and items relying on a seven-point Likert scale. Convenience, cost, and students’ self- 
regulated learning were identified as dimensions of emergency remote learning experience. Moreover, the scales 
were analyzed for internal consistency and were shown to comply with the required standards. Using Pearson 
product-moment correlation and multiple linear regression, convenience and self-regulated learning were found to 
be significantly associated with students’ interest in online learning. However, cost was not a significant predictor. 
Hence, the study concludes that after experiencing online education amidst the Covid-19 pandemic, Moroccan under- 
graduate students have developed an interest in the incorporation of online instruction as one of the constituents of the 
Moroccan post-pandemic education model. Implications and suggestions for policymakers based on the findings of 
this study are discussed. Moreover, limitations of the study and recommendations for future research are addressed. 


Keywords: emergency remote learning, online instruction, post-pandemic education, Morocco. 


1. INTRODUCTION system and used their own private resources to 
help sustain the engagement and motivation of 
The immediate transition to online Students while studying remotely. According 


to Almutairi et al. (2021), professors embarked 
upon their online teaching journey with limited 
experience or awareness of internet resources. 

Although teachers and educators in 
Morocco were aware of the fact that migrating 
classes from off-line to online was not 
particularly an ideal situation, they understood 
it was the only rational alternative available to 
pursue studies while ensuring the safety and 
health of everyone involved in the education 


learning owing to the Covid-19 pandemic 
has undoubtedly brought major disruptions in 
education. A few days after the first Covid-19 
case was confirmed by the Moroccan Ministry 
of Health on March 2™, 2020, the Ministry 
of Education mandated immediate school 
closures and decided to pivot into substituting 
face-to-face with online education to ensure 
the minimization of infection risk among 
students, teachers and their communities. 


Educators were obligated to adapt to the 
unprecedented circumstances despite their 
lack of professional preparedness. It is 
important to acknowledge that Moroccan 
teachers demonstrated remarkable willingness 
to cope with the new instruction delivery 
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process. However, they immediately stumbled 
upon a series of enormous challenges. First, the 
lack of reliable internet connection, preventing 
students from attending classes and, thus, 
crippling students’ progress. Second, a large 
number of Moroccan students did not own 
tablets or computers to allow for proper and 
productive homeschooling experience. Third, 
several students lacked the technical skills of 
effective technology use. As a result, students 
resented this form of education. 

Previous studies have concentrated 
extensively on the impact on the immediate 
shift to online learning on students’ academic 
performance, motivation, and affect; 
nevertheless, whether or not students have 
developed an interest in online learning 
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as a consequence of their lived experience 
with emergency remote learning remains 
unexamined. To address this significant gap 
in the literature, the purpose of the study 
is to investigate the impact of emergency 
remote learning on students’ openness and 
interest in receiving online classes as part of 
the post-pandemic education paradigm in 
Morocco. In particular, emergency remote 
learning experience was approached in terms 
of its perceived convenience, cost, as well as 
students’ self-regulated learning strategies. 
Ultimately, the current study aims to provide 
evidence-based insights for decision-makers 
to capitalize on the opportunities presented 
by online instruction delivery system, rather 
than dispense with form of education after the 
pandemic. 

This paper is structured in the following 
manner. It begins by laying out the distinctions 
between emergency remote learning and online 
learning. Next, evidence from the literature 
regarding students’ perceived convenience 
and cost of online education. Furthermore, 
the concept of self-regulated learning is 
explained. Subsequently, the methodology 
adopted in this study is detailed. Moreover, 
the results obtained in this study are presented. 
This paper ends by discussing the implications 
of the main findings of this research. Finally, 
research conclusions are highlighted. 


2. EMERGENCY REMOTE 
LEARNING VERSUS ONLINE 
LEARNING 


Online education has existed for decades 
and has been established as a legitimate and 
valid form of instruction delivery system; 
nevertheless, it only existed as one of the 
options for students to pursue their education. 
However, during the Covid-19 pandemic, 
carrying out classes online was the only way for 
teachers to deliver their lessons and for students 
to learn safely. As noted by Craig (2020), the 
world has been engaged in emergency remote 
learning, which is essentially different from 
online education. Shisley (2020) asserts that 
online education differs significantly from 
emergency remote learning particularly in 
terms of design. Online course designers 
follow distinct conceptual and philosophical 
elements to devise courses that are envisioned 
from the beginning to be delivered online, 
whereas emergency remote leaning is merely 
an alternative form of instruction delivery 
where course materials were initially designed 


for face-to-face delivery but forced into an 
online format due to the circumstances. 

In addition, the development of online 
lessons requires a substantial amount of 
planning, determination and forethought. It 
takes several months to prepare engaging 
lessons that sustain student attention while 
studying without the physical presence of 
an instructor (Schultz & DeMers, 2020; 
Hodges et al., 2020; Bozkurt & Sharma, 
2020). Online courses typically take six to 
nine months to develop, prepare and plan a 
complete online course before it is ready for 
delivery (Hodges et al., 2020). In the case of 
emergency remote learning, teachers were 
required to immediately transition into online 
teaching without adequate prior planning and 
with very limited training. Hence, emergency 
remote learning is only adopted temporarily to 
solve an immediate and pressing problem. It 
would be entirely unfair to expect satisfactory 
outcomes in an absence of basic components 
of what constitutes a rigorous online learning 
experience. Hasty attempts to fit content into 
an online format will further exacerbate the 
misconception that online education is of 
lesser value in comparison with its counterpart, 
namely in-person in-struction (Schultz & 
DeMers, 2020). 

Furthermore, students who opted for 
online education are prepared with sufficient 
technical skills and technical equipment such 
as computers and access to reliable internet 
connection to go about their learning, unlike 
students experiencing emergency remote 
learning who may lack access to computers 
and stable internet (Hodges et al., 2020). 
Thus, it is vital to consider the differences that 
help eliminate the blurry lines between online 
education and emergency remote learning 
while evaluating the learning outcomes and 
experiences of students during the pandemic. 


3. EMERGENCY REMOTE 
LEARNING: CONVENIENCE 
AND COST 


Given the globale nature of the 
Covid-19 pandemic, several studies have been 
conducted worldwide in order to investigate 
the attitudes of students towards their 
experiences with emergency remote learning. 
Studies measured students’ experiences with 
online classes mainly in terms of convenience, 
cost and satisfaction. Convenience was 
regarded one of the distinctive advantages 
and strengths of online education prior to and 
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during the pandemic (Mukhtar et al., 2020; 
Jaggars, 2011). Convenience means _ that 
students are able to access course materials 
from anywhere, learn at their own pace, and 
go back and review lessons multiple times 
to ensure full comprehension of a concept. 
Scrambling on a congested road in the middle 
of a peak hour and riding a fully loaded bus 
or train just to arrive in class on time was no 
longer necessary (Daroedono et al., 2020). 
Through synchronous learning, students were 
still able to access course materials from 
the comfort of their home or any location of 
their choice. Asynchronous classes afforded 
further convenience and flexibility, allowing 
students to study during the time they are most 
productive (Muthuprasad et al., 2020). 

Daymont et al. (2011) found that 
convenience was the main factor for students 
opting for online education. Fatonia et al. 
(2020) demonstrated that the comfortable 
learning environment, the substantial decrease 
of travel time and the easy interactions with 
teachers and classmates via chatrooms were 
viewed as important upsides of online learning. 
Bali and Liu (2018) suggested that even 
though face-to-face learning was perceived 
more satisfying, some students opted for 
online classes due to its convenience and 
flexibility of time in the case of asynchronous 
learning. Shim and Lee (2020) revealed that 
South Korean college students who took 
part in their study noted a number of factors 
that enhanced their online experience during 
the lockdown such as the ability to learn in 
personalized environment and attend classes 
from any location, eliminating the hassle of 
commuting to school every day. 

Furthermore, online learning during 
school closures was relatively less expensive 
in that transportation, food and housing costs 
were significantly reduced or even eliminated 
for some students. McPherson and Bacow 
(2015) affirm that the relatively low cost is 
among the crucial factors for choosing online 
education. Deming et al. (2015) suggest 
that online education may “bend the cost 
curve” in conventional higher education. 
Bali and Liu (2018) point out that several 
students have preferred online learning for 
its costeffectiveness. In the context of the 
Covid-19 pandemic, Agarwal and Kaushik 
(2020) found that online learning was feasible, 
cost-effective and should be incorporated 
in post-pandemic education. Another study 
carried out by Koirala et al. (2020) who 
examined the perception of nursing students in 
Nepal towards online classes during covid-19. 


Although almost half of the respondents were 
not completely satisfied, they felt that online 
classes were convenient and should continue 
during the pandemic. 


4. SELF-REGULATED LEARNING 


While flexibility and convenience 
may have been among the major benefits 
of online learning during the pandemic, 
applying self-regulated learning strategies is 
integral for students to academically survive 
the pandemic. Self-regulated learning is the 
extent to which learners are motivationally, 
meta-cognitively and behaviorally active 
stakeholders in their own learning Zimmerman 
(1990). In other words, self-regulated learners 
set their own learning goals and seek to 
retain control over their behavior, motivation, 
cognition, and emotion in order to fulfill the 
demands of the circumstance (Zimmerman, 
1990; Zimmerman, 2000; Pintrich, 1995). 
Strategies that students used during the 
pandemic involved preparing for class by 
searching online for relevant readings and 
videos to learn about the topic to be covered 
during the synchronous sessions, creating a 
schedule to ensure efficient time management, 
making a list of tasks in order of priority, and 
conducting self-evaluation (Yeung & Yau, 
2021; Nepal & Kumar, 2020). Hence, the 
pandemic circumstances necessitate students’ 
greater level of responsibility, self-discipline, 
self-instruction, self-monitoring and_ self- 


assessment. 
5. METHODOLOGY 
This section sheds light on the 


methodology adopted in this study. It begins 
by presenting the research design and 
stating the hypotheses. Next, the sampling 
procedure and participants characteristics are 
highlighted. Subsequently, data collection and 
analysis procedures are illustrated. Finally, the 
reliability of the scales is reported based on 
Cronbach’s alpha coefficient. 


5.1. Research approach and 
hypotheses 


The present study uses a quantitative 
research design in order to examine whether 
the experience of online learning during the 
Covid-19 outbreak has led students to develop 
an interest in receiving online classes as part 
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of post-pandemic education in Morocco. 
Creswell (2014) asserts that quantitative 
research design allows the enquirer to 
numerically examine the association between 
independent and dependent variables. Hence, 
the current study aims to investigate the 
following hypotheses: 


H1 There is significant relationship 
between the convenience of online learning 
and students’ interest in post-pandemic online 
learning. 


H2 There is a significant relationship 
between the cost of online learning and 
students’ interest in post-pandemic online 
learning. 


H3 There is a significant relationship 
between students’ level of  self-regulated 
learning and their interest in post-pandemic 
online learning. 


5.2. Participants 


This study targeted students enrolled 
at the University of Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Abdellah Fez, Morocco. Participants were 
selected using snowball sampling, which is 
a commonly used sampling method where 
respondents assist in locating other individuals 
who might be interest in taking part in the 
study. Hence, one hundred and forty four 
undergraduate students participated in this 
study. Sixty nine of them were female students, 
accounting for 48% of the respondents, while 
seventy five were male students, which makes 
52% of the participants. The average age was 
twenty years old with a standard deviation of 
two years (M = 20, SD=2). 


5.3. Data collection and analysis 
procedures 


A questionnaire was the main 
instrument for data collection. It was designed 
by using Google forms Online Survey. A 
link to the questionnaire was distributed to 
participants primarily through WhatsApp. 
The questionnaire begins with demographic 
questions, including gender, age and 
educational level of the participants. Next, 
respondents were given a list of items that 
were measured on a seven-point Likert scale, 
which allowed students to indicate the degree 
to which each item describes their experience 


with emergency remote learning during the 
Covid-19 pandemic and whether they are 
interested in receiving online classes as part 
of post-pandemic education. A Score of | 
indicates complete disagreement, whereas 7 
shows complete agreement. 

The questionnaire consisted of four 
scales, three of which were intended to 
measure the three independent variables in 
this study, namely convenience (“J enjoyed 
not having to leave the house for school,” 
“IT liked the option of attending classes,” I 
was able to study at my own pace,”’ Studying 
at home eliminated the hassle of arriving 
to class on time”, “I was able to choose 
the environment that was the most suitable 
for my learning.”), cost (“Studying online 
reduced my financial cost,” “I like that I did 
have to spend money of transportation/gas ”, 
“Online education eliminated my housing 
cost,” “Studying online was _ generally 
affordable.”’), and self-regulated learning (“ 
I improved my ability to find information by 
myself,” I took more responsibility for my 
own learning,” “I set goals for my learning,” 
“IT was able to set my own schedule,” “I 
acquired knowledge according to my own 
learning style,” “I tested myself in many ways 
to evaluate my learning.”’). The self-regulated 
learning scale was developed following the 
theoretical perspectives of Pintrich, (1995) 
and Zimmerman (1990). The fourth scale was 
developed in order to measure the dependent 
variable in this study, namely students’ interest 
in receiving online classes in post-pandemic 
education (“Online education works better 
for me,” I hope I can have the option to study 
online in the future,” “Online education fits 
my life style better,” “I hope teachers conduct 
more of their classes online in the future,” “TI 
feel optimistic about online learning after the 
Covid-19 pandemic.”). 

After obtaining data from the 
questionnaire, a demographic analysis 
of the respondents was conducted. Next, 
a preliminary correlation analysis using 
Pearson product moment was _ performed 
to infer the statistical association between 
convenience, cost, self-efficacy, and interest 
in post-pandemic online learning. Then, a 
multiple linear regression analysis was carried 
out to investigate whether convenience, cost 
and _ self-efficacy (independent variables) 
were able to predict students’ interest in 
post-pandemic online learning (dependent 
variables). An analysis of multicollinearity 
and autocorrelation was conducted in order to 
ensure that the assumptions of multiple linear 
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regression were not violated. Furthermore, 
Statistical Package for Social Sciences (SPSS) 
version 26 was deployed to run the reliability, 
correlation and regression analyses. 


5.4. Reliability analysis 


Prior to the official distribution of the 
questionnaire, it was integral to assess the 
reliability of the scales. The term “reliability” 
relates to whether the scores on an instrument 
are internally consistent, stable over time, 
and if the test administration and scoring 
were consistent (Creswell, 2014). The current 
study analyzes the reliability of scales based 
on Cronbach’s alpha, which is widely used by 
researchers to establish the scale reliability, 
and ensure that the instrument is able to 
produce consistent results over time. Table 1 
depicts the number of items in each scale and 
the Cronbach’s alpha coefficients. 


Cronbach’s | Number of 
alpha 
87 
87 
89 


Names of scales . 
items 


wa 


Convenience 


Cost 


an uw 


Self-regulated learning 


Students’ interest in 95 
Ab] 


wa 


post-pandemic online learning 


Looking at table 1, the questionnaire 
consisted on 21 items in aggregate. The 
convenience scale consisted of 5 items, 
cost was made up of 5 items, self-regulated 
learning comprised of 6 items, and 5 items 
made the students’ interest scale. The 
Cronbach’s alpha coefficients were .87, .87, 
.89, .95 respectively, indicating satisfactory to 
high scale reliabilities. 


6. RESULTS 


The current study aimed to investigate 
three hypotheses: 1) There is_ significant 
relationship between the convenience of 
online learning and students’ interest in 


post-pandemic online learning; 2) There is 
a significant relationship between the cost 
of online learning and students’ interest in 
post-pandemic online learning; 3) There is a 
significant relationship between students’ level 
of self-regulated learning and their interest in 
post-pandemic online learning. 

Pearson product-moment correlation 
analysis was conducted in order to examine 
the association between convenience, 
cost, self-regulated learning, and students’ 
interest in post-pandemic online learning. 
The results indicated that students’ interest 
in post-pandemic online learning strongly 
and positively correlated with convenience 
(r= .77, p < .05), weakly and positively 
correlated with cost (r wa, p =< 05), 
and moderately and positively correlated 
with self-regulated learning (r = .58 p < 
.05). This shows that convenience had the 
highest correlation coefficient with students’ 
interest in post-pandemic online learning. 
Following the correlation analysis, a multiple 
linear regression analysis was performed in 
order to examine whether interest in post- 
pandemic online learning could be predicted 
by students’ experience with online learning 
as measured by three factors, namely 
convenience, cost and self-regulated learning. 
Preliminary analysis was performed to check 
the assumptions of multiple regression. 
In terms of multicollinearity, the variance 
inflation factor was less than five, showing 
that multicollinearity was within the 
conventionally accepted range. Independence 
of residual errors was confirmed using Durbin- 
Watson test and showed that no autocorrelation 
existed in the data (DW = 1.91). Furthermore, 
a scatterplot showed that the relationship 
between variables was positive, linear and did 
not reveal any outliers. Hence, the distribution 
of data respected the fundamental normality 
assumptions of multiple regression. The 
multiple regression results revealed that the 
model was statistically significant, F' (3,140) 
= 80.39, p < .001. The model predicted 63% 
of the variance in students’ interest in post- 
pandemic online learning, with an adjusted 


Table 2. The effect of convenience, cost and self-regulated learning on students’ interest 


Coefficients 


Unstandardized 
Coefficients 
Std. Error 
AT? 
074 
064 
096 


Model 

B 

-1.054 
-782 


025 


1 (Constant) 
Convenience 
Cost 
Self-regulated 


learning 


331 


a. Dependent Variable: Students’ interest 


Standardized Collinearity Statis- 
Coefficients - Sig. tics 
Beta Tolerance VIF 
-2.212 .029 
647 10.503 .000 691 1.446 


-693 
-001 


-885 
651 


1.130 
1.535 
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R?=.62. 

As depicted in table 2, it is indicated 
that convenience (B = .782, p = .000) and 
self-regulated learning (B = .331, p = .001) 
were able to predict students’ interest in post- 
pandemic online learning, with convenience 
being the most important influencing factor. 
However, although the correlation analysis 
revealed that there was a positive correlation 
between cost and students’ interest in post- 
pandemic online learning, the multiple linear 
regression results showed that cost was not 
a significant predictor in the relationship, B 
= .025, p = .693. Hence, the first hypothesis 
proposing that there is significant relationship 
between the convenience of online learning 
and students’ interest in post-pandemic 
online learning was accepted, and so was the 
third hypothesis stating there is a significant 
relationship between students’ level of self- 
regulated learning and their interest in post- 
pandemic online learning. However, the 
second hypothesis which suggests there is a 
significant relationship between the cost of 
online learning and students’ interest in post- 
pandemic online education was rejected based 
on the multiple regression analysis although 
the Pearson correlation coefficient indicated a 
weak positive relationship. 


7. DISCUSSIONS 


The immediate shift to online education, 
one must note, has substantially disrupted 
the education paradigm all over the world; 
however, the impact of the Covid-19 outbreak 
on post-pandemic education is expected to 
be more significant. The body of research 
pertaining to emergency remote learning has 
already been rapidly growing over the past two 
years. Previous studies in the literature placed 
a large emphasis on students’ perception and 
level of satisfaction with the effectiveness 
of online learning during the pandemic. Past 
research also focused on examining the impact 
of emergency remote learning on students’ 
academic perfor-mance, motivation, affect 
and technology acceptance. However, whether 
students are interested in the continuance 
of online learning after the pandemic had 
not been examined. Therefore, the current 
study sought to fill this gap in the literature 
by investigating whether the emergency 
remote learning experience has led students 
to develop an interest in the incorporation of 
online classes as part of the post-pandemic 
education model in Morocco. A sample of 


one hundred and forty four first and second- 
year undergraduate students enrolled at the 
University of Sidi Mohamed Ben Abdellah 
took part in the present study. Students’ 
experience with emergency remote learning 
was measured based on three predicting 
variables, namely convenience, cost, and self- 
regulated learning. 

It was hypothesized that convenience 
would affect students’ interest in receiving 
online classes after the pandemic. The 
results indicated a significant association 
between the two variables. This was not 
particularly surprising since the ability to 
choose a personalized environment and attend 
classes from anywhere without the hassle of 
commuting everyday just to arrive on time 
have been considered important advantages 
of online learning (Daymont et al. 2011). This 
finding is consistent with previous research 
which found that convenience was a major 
factor for students choosing online education 
(Shim & Lee, 2020; Fatonia et al. 2020; 
Muthuprasad et al., 2020). 

It was also hypothesized that cost would 
significantly impact students’ interest in post- 
pandemic online learning. This hypothesis was 
based on the assumption that online learning 
would substantially reduce transportation, 
food, and housing expenses as indicated by 
previous studies (Agarwal & Kaushik, 2020; 
McPherson & Bacow, 2015; Goldin et al., 
2015). However, this study indicated that cost 
was not a significant predictor of students’ 
interest. This was rather surprising since there 
is a substantial evidence in the literature that 
show cost to be significantly associated with 
students opting for online education (Agarwal 
& Kaushik, 2020; McPherson & Bacow, 
2015; Goldin et al., 2015). In the context 
of Moroccan students, the housing cost 
takes up the biggest chunk of their budgets, 
particularly for those who must relocate to 
another city where they go to university. It is 
possible that most students who participated 
in this study live in Fez, which is where the 
University of Sidi Mohammed Ben Abdellah 
is located. Therefore, the elimination of 
the housing cost due school closures was 
irrelevant for many of them. In addition, while 
switching to emergency remote learning may 
have eliminated transportation and housing 
expenses for some students, having access 
to reliable internet and electronic devices, 
which is not inexpensive, were still necessary 
requirements for students to purse their 
education during the Covid-19 pandemic. 

Another hypothesis that was proposed in 
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this study stated that the level of self-regulated 
learning would enhance students’ experience 
with emergency remote learning and, hence, 
significantly influence their interest in post- 
pandemic online learning. In line with this 
hypothesis, it was found that self-regulated 
learning was able to significantly predict 
students’ interest in receiving online classes 
as part of the post-pandemic education model 
in Morocco. This finding supports previous 
research which demonstrated that Self- 
regulated learning was one of the prominent 
predicting variables that helped improve 
students’ experience with online learning 
during the pandemic (Nepal & Kumar, 2020; 
Yeung & Yau, 2021; Kosycheva et al., 2021). 
Students who are equipped with sufficient and 
efficient self-learning strategies, including 
setting clear learning goals, managing time 
effectively, seeking help when needed, and 
self-evaluating learning and progress were 
better able to cope with the unfavorable 
learning conditions. Those students were more 
likely to be interested in the incorporation of 
online learning after the pandemic. 

Therefore, the present study bears 
useful implications for education specialists 
and decision-makers in Morocco. First of 
all, the findings of this study bring the great 
news that Moroccan students have become 
more receptive to online education. It is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that a similar 
globale crisis would arise that would force 
students and teachers to immediately shift to 
online education. In that case, students would 
be less resistant and better prepared to shift 
from inperson to online education. Moreover, 
the incorporation of some forms of online 
instruction suchas blended learning and flipped 
classroom will probably characterize post- 
pandemic education in Morocco. However, 
whether or not online learning would exist 
as an obligation or merely an option after 
the pandemic, it is integral that students are 
prepared so as to avoid the same dreadful 
disruptions in education that were brought by 
the Covid-19 outbreak. 

Hence, some suggestions are put 
forward to help capitalize on the opportunities 
afforded by online education, rather than 
attempt to circumvent this form of education. 
The first set of propositions involves preparing 
students for online education. First of all, the 
effectiveness of online education depends 
significantly on students’ capacity of self- 
regulation. Hence, it is critical to help students 
develop efficient self-regulated learning 
techniques. Educators can start by helping 


student set their own learning goals. Besides 
the learning goals that teachers customarily 
preset for students in order to pass exams, it is 
important for students to learn how to develop 
their own vision of what constitute a learning 
goal. Spruce and Bol (2015) suggest that 
personal goal orientations impact the kind of 
goals students set for their learning. While this 
may include academic goals, such as receiving 
satisfactory grades, it may also be inclusive of 
general life-long goals that go beyond simply 
obtaining satisfactory grades. Educators can 
also focus their instruction on the teaching of 
time management skills. Verrell and McCabe 
(2015) found that time management was the 
most important yet underdeveloped skill 
in schools. Again, this does not mean that 
teachers should lay out a presumably perfect 
time management style; instead, there is a dire 
need for students to discover their own time 
management style such as knowing the specific 
time periods that stimulate their highest 
level of productivity. Additionally, effective 
time management enables students to avoid 
procrastination and time misappropriations 
(Wolters & Brady, 2020). 

Moreover, it is important for educators 
to train students to evaluate their own 
learning and monitor their progress. This 
can be accomplished by introducing students 
to various online tools that offer free tests to 
ensure adequate grasp of learning materials. 
Manso-Vazquez and Llamas-Nistal (2015) 
suggest that it is critical for teachers to 
encourage reflection and critical thinking 
among their students by coaching learners 
through recognizing what they know visa-vis 
what they want to learn, and how to assess 
their knowledge. 

In addition to preparing students, 
reliable internet connection must be built 
which is integral to a successful, pleasant and 
productive learning experience. The lack of 
a stable internet connection was one of the 
most common concerns among Moroccan 
students and instructors. Students and teachers 
must be able to connect to a reliable internet 
connection. Also, Electronic devices must 
be made available at affordable prices for 
students. Most families in Morocco will not be 
able to purchase laptops, tablets and cellphones 
if the prices are not reduced. The Moroccan 
government can offer special discounts on 
devices for students who are engaged in online 
education. Furthermore, adequate e-learning 
platforms that promote consistent connectivity 
between instructors and students must be 
developed in order to facilitate learning 
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remotely. Furthermore, Moroccan instructors 
must be provided with training opportunities 
on the effective strategies and techniques to 
develop and conduct instruction online. Such 
training must be delivered by online education 
professionals who have a practical experience 
designing online courses. Similarly, students 
must also be equipped with the technological 
skills that allow them to navigate various 
virtual learning materials and foster optimal 
online learning experience. 


8. CONCLUSIONS 


This study aimed to examine the 
impact of online learning experience amidst 
the Covid-19 pandemic on students’ interest 
in the implementation of online learning in 
post-pandemic education in Morocco. The 
study found that after experiencing online 
learning for almost two years, Moroccan 
students have become more receptive to 
online education in that they have developed 
an interest in receiving online classes after 
the pandemic. This interest was predicted 
largely by the convenience of studying online 
and students’ level of self-regulated learning. 
The study concludes that if online education 
is to characterize post-pandemic education 
in Morocco, educators should prioritize the 
teaching of self-regulated learning. Also, 
adequate technical infrastructure must be 
established to enhance and capitalize on the 
convenience and other upsides of the online 
learning. Additionally, electronic devices must 
be provided to students at affordable prices. 

There are some limitations to this study 
which, in turn, present opportunities for future 
research. The present study was carried out 
with a quantitative approach. However, future 
research can use qualitative interviews to 
arrive at more indepth understanding of the 
research problem. Also, the study used non- 
probability sampling which circumscribes 
the generalizability of the findings. It is, thus, 
recommended that future researchers employ 
probability sampling to generate findings 
that can safely be generalized to the entire 
population. Finally, the current study targeted 
only students enrolled at the University of 
Sidi Mohamed Ben Abdellah. therefore, this 
study can be replicated to examine the context 
of students affiliated with various universities 
across Morocco. 
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